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The Countess Mara Tie? 


(A Challenge to 


Address at CEA Institute, The 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State 
Coliege, E. Lansing, Mich. 

About 100 years ago, Charles 
Dickens, while visiting at Harvard, 
said of American Universities that 
they “disseminate no prejudices; 
rear no bigots; dig up the buried 
ashes of no old superstitions; ex- 
clude no man use of his i- 
gious opinions; above all, in their 
whole course of instruction, recog- 
nize a world, and a broad one, too, 
lying beyond the college walls.” 

As pany stated to me, the 
subject of this meeting was to be: 
“The Liberal Arts—Don’t Fence 
Them In.” This su 
verse: “The Liberal Arts—Don’t 
Fence Them Out.” Them in this 
case would be most of the adults 
in the United States. 

The weight of this discussion, it 
seems, is in the direction of show- 
ing that people trained in the lib- 
eral arts, as contrasted with peo- 
ple trained in engineering or law 
or medicine, have a specific way of 
serving the people of the country, 
and that, in addition, the engi- 
neers, the lawyers and the doctors 
would be better at their skills if 
they, also, had ripened in the lib- 
om arts. However, it would not 
be unworthy of the people who 

work in the liberal arts to give 
some thought to the people who 
- are fenced out—that is, thought to 
how liberal arts can serve a com- 
munity in which so small a per- 
cent of the population has access 
to the liberal arts. 


Does Liberal Education Liberate? 
Now, it seems beyond question 
that the enlarged world view and 
the ability to make independent 
judgments that a liberal arts edu- 
cation is reputed to give is certain- 
n in management, but 

in the population in general. 

On the other hand, it seems to me 
there is some question as to wheth- 
er or not a liberal education ac- 
tually accomplishes these ends. 
Certainly many persons who have 
been exposed to such training fail 
to demonstrate a capacity for 
sound social behavior. e brutal 
society of which Dickens wrote was 
dominated by Oxford and Cam- 
bridge men, and the reform move- 
ment was rooted in dissenting sects 
largely composed of unlettered 


its o 


men. 

Not bt long ago, at a meeting 
of Catholic ucators, speakers 
were deploring the decline of the 
liberal arts, and establishing their 
importance by citing J. Robert Op- 

as an what 
ppens an overspeciali uni- 
2 product who lacks liberal 
arts illumination. Actually, as I 
read the early reports of the Op- 
heimer case, it occu to me 

t Oppenheimer had received as 
elegant and expensive a liberal 
arts education as a man could get. 
He had training in the classical 
lan, all the way back to 
Sanskrit. He wrote poetry. He 
read freely in the world’s litera- 
ture. He listened to classical mu- 


sic, ite as rich an 
immersion in the li arts as is 


b- | turity. 


the Liberal Arts) 


possible, he failed, according to his 
own confession, to w up into a 
mature and responsible adult capa- 
ble of making reasonable decisions 
as a citizen. English majors, his- 
tory majo young people who 
have majored in Latin or Greek or 
Romance Lan Ss, may be social 
and political illiterates, as the 
physicists and i are sup- 
posed to be. 


The Role of Preserver 

Certainly, however, liberal arts 
teaching is a legitimate place to 
begin to help people, and through 
them, our society, to come to ma- 
The liberal arts and the 
humane letters, I would assume, 
were the source springs of our no- 
tions of freedom, of equality, and 
of brotherhood. The laration 
of Independence, the Bill of Rights, 
were nourished from these sources. 
Today, while the main current 
seems to be moving to extend cer- 
tain basic rights to more peopl 
that is, to ple who were deni 


entry into the culture before, there | be 


is, nevertheless, a powerful erosive 
current in the other direction. 
There is a dangerous undertow 
which is eroding the guarantees 
in the Bill of Rights, and which is 
undermining the historically hu- 
mane goal of world co-operation 
for peace. Since these goals came 
from the liberal arts in the begin- 
ning, perhaps now the liberal arts 
should show some concern in pre- 
serving them. 

An education based on the more 
of liberal, it seems 
elp. A liberal arts 
education which takes an untradi- 
tional, undogmatic view of the lib- 
eral arts is urgently needed, not 
simply for business executives, 
or professional people, or for col- 
lege oo but for all the peo- 
ple of the country. 


Belief in Humanity 

Without trying to define a prop- 
erly educa person, it seems 
me that the community should try 
to cultivate citizens who are com- 
mitted to a belief in the humanity 
of all men and women; who have 
an ability to detect ic 
sophistry; who know something of 
their country’s history and the his- 
tory of their culture; who have 
some awareness of the values of 
our accumulated culture; and who, 
finally, have developed sensibilities 
which enable them to feel injured 
when they learn of unfairness or 
injustice. Taking this view, al- 
most the first perspective you see 
reveals the impossibility of having 
such a for a limited number 
of people. This view of what is 
desirable implies that everyone 
should be the beneficiary of a lib- 
eral education. I don’t know how 
we can achieve a community of 
philosophers immediately, but there 
are some things English teachers 
could do to help. 


No Room for Exclusiveness 
English, as I think it is taught 
in the main, seems somehow to 


recent meanin 
to me, would 


convey the notion to most people 
that it is ive subject. 


we 


Chicago Center for the Stu 
with us 
of arrangemen 


ANNUAL MEETING 


New York City, Tuesday, Dec. 28, from 1:00 to 8 P.M. The 
f dy of Liberal Education for Adults is 
in planning and p: 
ts will be announ 
The general subject of the session will be “Liberal Education: 
This subject will be treated under 


Tradition and 

the heads of: I. iculum. II. The Grad- 
uate (Ph.D.) Curriculum. Continuing Education, (A.) De- 
gree (B.) Non-degree Courses. 


ram participation. Details 
in the October Critic. 


Once upon a time many many 
years ago in the kingdom of Kwei- 
chow, which is south of Szechwan, 
the officers of the State em 
a devoted Brotherhood of scholars 
to instruct children of the nobility 
in the art of manners. Now you 


Here is one of the liberal arts 
which is taught in such a way 
that a very t many studen 
come through the traini think- 
ing this is not for them. view 
is that one enormous contribution 
English teachers could make would 
to find ways to teach English so 
that the people coming out of the 
schools would emerge believing 
that English belo to them; 
that the culture t comprises 
English novels and pocey and es- 
says and wisdom and experience is 

evant and important and worth 
the expenditure of effort into adult- 
hood after school is over. 

I suspect that this means that 
English teachers will have to be 
knowledgeable in more than Eng- 
lish literature and grammar. They 
will have to acquire the knowledge 
which would enable them to reveal 
to their students that they are 
current with the world, are people 
in a sense who are worth emulat- 
ing. It seems to me that similar 
goals should be established for all 
the liberal arts. What is the nec- 
essary precondition for such a 
program, a precondition which I 
suspect does not is the com- 


to |mitment to a completely democratic 


liberal arts education. 
In many places, 
where the liberal arts are fes- 
tooned with the thickest ivy, it is 
possible to detect a kind of exclu- 
siveness, superciliousness, a 
kind of snobbishness, which for 
some is a desirable quality. My 
own view is that a liberal arts edu- 
cation as the badge of the man 
who wears a Brooks Brothers shirt 
and a Countess Mara tie is under- 
pinned with an antihumane and 
undemocratic conviction which is 
the antithesis of the broad educa- 
tion for all which should be en- 
visioned. 

Put in violent contrast — Is what 
concerns the liberal arts coll 
and English teachers the fact t 

nical schools get the big con- 
tributions and supply the m- 
nel for industry, or is it ter- 
rible exclusion from the world of 
the liberal arts which is the pres- 
ent fate of a Negro ic or 
almost any Negro or white un- 

skilled worker? 
BRENDAN SEXTON 


Director of Education 


UAW-CIO 


Chi 
loyed 


particularly | the 


A Fable for English Teachers 


must understand that in Kweichow 


ceremony, to practice occident- 
al civilities, and to refrain from | 

rlin, com- 
munication, or split genufiection. 
_must that the 


twenty they learned the classics; 
a@ spec udy of one of hi- 
losophers; after 
examination, they were receiv 
into the Brotherhood and permitted 
to enter upon their vocation. 
Thereafter ir life was happy 
and their name blessed among men. 
After the passage of cen 
there arose among the Brother 
a prophet who spoke words of dis- 
content, and his words were these: 
“My brethren, why live we as in 
the ages of darkness? Even yet 
we teach the customs and cere- 
monies as did our forebears of the 
tenth A... twentieth generations 


Lao-Kwei, founded this B 
hood, we were the teachers of the 
sons of noblemen. Now has passed 
of aristocracy; the sons 
of 
an i ts 
and kindy have 
us ught manners, t they 
may take their place in i 
but before we instruct 


confused and incivility was ab: 
in the nation. How laughable to 


force this new tion to bow 
always first to the left, 
have heard it whispered 


| 
kg more than in yg ov or 7 
or » proper con- F 
breeding, And te oven 
ng. so every 
of quality was expected and re- : 
to master the eight parts of 
the privilege of bringing up the : 
young nobility in ways te 
pute was long and arduous. Nov- ae 
ices to the age of sixteen practiced 2 
1 the ceremonies and customs; unti = 
| 
us. When our father. Tang 
| 
counsel wisely among ourselves. 
“We see that ceremony does not nes 
sit easily upon the present genera- re 
tion of their natural 
ture dangles and their genuflec- 
tions often split. You and I who ee 
have read the classics know that ec 
custom is only relative, and that Rot 
before the time of Tang Lao-Kwei i 
the eight parts of ceremony were ie 
imself sometimes wi to aay 
“Furthermore, word has 
come to me of a land of icy Horde on 
Se | beyond the northern sea where the - 
ME | (Continued on Page 2, Column 4) oe 
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The CEA Institute as Con- 
tinuing Education 


As part of its fine service to the 
Sixth CEA Institute, the Kellogg 
Center for Continuing Education, 
Michigan State College, has sent to 
each participant a SPY, of the In- 
stitute “Highlights.” hese high- 
lights make up an interim report, 
valuable as material that can be 
put to work at once. Before long, 
a comprehensive report will be re- 
leased. 


Numerous comments on the In- 
stitute have already been offered. 
They are friendly and constructive 
and are unanimous in characteriz- 
ing the recent Institute as marking 
further and realistic progress in 
our efforts to improve Industry- 
Liberal Arts exchange. These pos 
Institute statements will be help- 
ful in preparing the final version 
of the proceedi and in planning 
for the 1955 CEA Institute, to 
which the General Electric Com- 
pany is to be host. 


Special thanks are due the Cen- 
ter for the Study of Liberal Edu- 
cation for Adults for its financial 
and technical contribution to the 
Michigan sessions. The Center is 
doing one of the most difficult, yet 
most significant, jobs in American 
higher education. Whatever solu- 
tions it finds to the problems of 
liberal education for adults are 
likely to prove solutions as well to 
some of the most troublesome prob- 
lems of liberal education generally. 


September Supplements 

With this issue Critic readers 
will receive the program of the 
June, 1954, CEA Institute at East 
Lansing, Michigan, and a reprint 
of Wilson Compton’s address: “Ts 
Liberal Education Overselling It- 
_ = Is Industry Buying It Too 


More Institutes Needed 


An editorial in Business Week, 
July 24, 1954, congratulates the 
U. S. Steel Foundation for attach- 
ing no restrictions to its initial 
grants of $700,000, mostly to lib- 
eral arts colleges. Nevertheless, it 
feels that it is beneficial for edu- 
cators and businessmen to get bet- 


ter inted. ‘For example,” it 
says, “when the College English 
Assn. Institute met at Michigan 


State College, several hundred 
business and education representa- 
tives om two days exploring 
ways of reducing the gap between 
industry and the liberal arts. 
Much was accomplished. But it 
will take many more meetings of 
the same type to dispel false no- 
tions each FrouP has long had 
about the other. 


A TV-READING PROGRAM 


After <— months of planning, 
ne tate College is starting 
this fall the simultaneous radio 
and television broadcast of a Mon- 
series en- 
titled Literature Unbound. Those 
who watched the preview at the 
CEA Institute on June 25 (when 
the title was still A World in Your 
Quarters) will recall that a three- 
man panel discussed the two paper- 
back editions, Huckleberry Finn 
and The Catcher in the Rye, and 
talked about changes in American 
life and literature in terms of the 
books themselves, rather than vice 
versa. A number of ple at the 
CEA Institute asked for the list of 
titles which would be treated on 
WKAR and WKAR-TY this fall. 
Here is the — a Se- 
lections from Plutarch’s Lives— 
Lives of Destin: Di- 
gest); Ghandi— ; Winston 
Churchill — Franklin’s Autobiog- 
raphy; The Great Gatsby — 7] 
Yesterday; Death of a Salesman— 
How to Win Friends & Influence 
People; Winesburg, Ohio — Intro- 
duction to The 
Prince — All the King’s Men; Mu- 
tiny on the Bounty — Mr. Roberts; 
Brave New World — 1984; Amer- 
ican Foreign 1900-1950—A 
Bell for Adano; Heredity, Race & 
Society—A Passage to India; Bible 
—Koran — Bhagavad Gita. 
We will use books available to 
everyone in cheap editions. On 
Monda our experts (one for 
each book), will present historical 
and critical bac und material, 
and, together with the moderator, 
will set up discussion questions for 
our Wednesday show and for the 
home study groups listening to us. 
On Wednesdays, we follow an “In- 
vitation to Learning” format. On 
Fridays, we try to answer ques- 
tions sent in by our audience. The 
sender of the week’s most penetrat- 
ing question is invited to take a 
seat on our Friday panel. 
There is available one kinescope, 
of a Monday pro in the Great 
Gatsby / Only esterday series, 
which may be of great interest to 
other institutions concerned with 
this type of mass-culture ri- 
ment. In addition, we are looking 
for profuse, profound and prolific 
criticism from people in the Michi- 
gan State TV reception area. 
If can use 

e bu , reading an king 
ks, well have har- 
nessed the greatest genie of them 
all. And we stand ready to listen 
to any suggestion that might help. 


Preaching Salvation to the 


Saved 
Please print my apology to 
Brother Philip. for my 


mistakes concerning his connection 
with his church and his age. (See 
May Critic, p. 6). 

Brother Philip graciously admits 
that his ing of his sentence on 
“the great teacher idea” may have 

iven a wrong emphasis; I n 
admit that my phrase “from 
Chaucer to Emerson” also may 
have given a wrong impression. 
Considering Brother Philip’s sub- 
ject, “Liberal Education and Ex- 
ecutive Leadership,” he obviously 
could not and should not have re- 
viewed the whole of English and 
American literature. Personally, 
I did not expect him to do so. His 
many allusions and gratetions did 
show unmistakably that literature, 
including both English and Amer- 
ican, through the human wisdom 
revealed therein, can develop the 
“philosophic man.” Excellent as 
the organization and delivery were, 
however, I felt that it was a case 
of preaching salvation to the saved. 


Not the Goal, but the Method 
Brother Philip’s reasoning in 
“May I Gently Remonstrate?” is 
hard to understand at times. How 
can the fact that I felt the enthusi- 
asm at the Florida Institute mis- 
placed mean that I “would conceiv- 
abl rd [Cardinal Newman] 
as hopeless! idealistic and loftily 
enthusiastic”? His criterion of edu- 
cation, referred to by Brother Phil- 
ip, a the goal of all teach- 
ers 0 


Intuitive Learning Not Enough 
The main point of difference be- 
tween Brother Philip and me as 
teachers, I imagine, is that I teach 
students of technology. None of 
students that 4% of 
co gradua who major in 
English. Like Brother Philp, 
want men like Mr. Chapman to 
leave to men like me the education 
of students.” I do feel, however, 
that as one teacher of the 96% I 
should see that businessmen get 
employees who are as well taught 
as possible. My task is not only 
to acquaint student engineers and 
technologists with the thoughts of 
great writers, but also to them 
to speak and write coherently. 
Students who can take a 
number of courses in literature 
may learn intuitively to write well, 
but what of those who take onl 
one or, at two Engli 
courses (World Literature includ- 
ed) of any sort beyond the basic 
course in composition? It is these 
young persons I am concerned 
about, and I should very much like 
the iation to concern itself 
about them, too. 
A. BERNARD R. SHELLEY 
N. C. State College 


Yipretends to 


the adoption list grows, GROWS 
and GROWS 


Toward Liberal Education 
Introduction to Literature 


A Fable for English Teachers 
(Continued from Page 1) 
eight parts of ceremony are un- 
known, and where no man pre- 
tends to say with authority wheth- 
er it is proper to bow to right or 
left, or, indeed, whether it be 
proper to bow at all. In their lan- 
guage, it is said, there exists no 
word for impoliteness. O, happy 
land! O, unhappy Kwei- 

iw 

While he prophesied, some of the 
Brotherhood. looked angry; others, 
only perplexed. Then a young 
brother spoke, asking: 

“Tell us, what must we do now 
in Kweichow?” 

“Dear brother,” replied the 
prophet, “let us give up teacht 
cer . What is good enoug 
for the land beyond the northern 
sea is good _— for Kweichow.” 

An older brother spoke: “Then 
what shall we teach the children 
who come to us to be instructed?” 
“Let us,” replied the prophet 
with a raptured voice, “let us teach 
them the classics and the philoso- 
phers. us read them litera- 
ture, and they will discover or in- 
vent fitting manners for them- 
selves.” 

Thus it came to pass that the 
Brotherhood gave over teaching 
customs and and taught 
philosophy and fine letters to the 
money-changers, and peasan 
the pupils did not discover or in- 
vent fitting manners for them- 
selves, and there was social chaos 
in the land. 

So the officers of the State coun- 
seled wisely among themselves. 
One spoke these words, saying: 
“Out of the memory of man we 
have employed this Brotherhood of 
scholars to teach our children the 
customs and ceremonies that are 
proper to Kweichow. Now they 
abandon the duty to which we 
have called them, and there is 
social chaos in the land. We must 
drive them forth and set other 
teachers in their place.” 

Thus it came to pass that the 
Brotherhood was banished. Some 
were sent into Hupeh and some to 
Hopeh, some into Chekiang and 
some to Nunkiang. But the proph- 
et was cast forth to the land of icy 
fjords beyond the northern sea, 
where the eight parts of ceremony 
are unknown, and where no man 
say with authority 
whether it is proper to bow to 
right or left, or, indeed, whether it 
be proper to bow at all. And in 
— and Chekiang, and in Ho 
and Nunkiang, and in the land 
yond the northern sea, the ban- 
ished scholars of the Brotherhood 
longed in their hearts for the king- 
dom of Kweichow, where once their 
life had happy and their 
name blessed among men. 

J. D. THOMAS 

Rice Institute 


2nd Edition 


EFFECTIVE 
BUSINESS WRITING 


Cecil B. Williams, Okla. A & M. College 
and John Ball, Miami University 
New revision of this widely used 
textbook shows how to achieve 
clear, direct writing style in any 
business situation. Sample letters, 


helpful case studies, suggestions by 
specialists. 81 ills., 634 pp. 
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TEACHING ENGLISH ABROAD 
(Extracts from Two Letters) 


The University of Athens 

There is doubt 
teaching in a foreign university is 
of considerable interest and value. 
It is not surprising that residence 
abroad should make one more 
acutely aware of American ideals, 
and of American shortcom- 
ings, for the backward look can be 
more objective and selective. 

But at the U. of 
Athens ve convinced me that 
American colleges and universities 
have nothing to be ashamed of. 
Administrative efficiency, which we 
take for granted, is wholly lack- 
ing here, and as result there is a 
weakening of both teachi and 
resea. If the Gymnasia are 
schools, 


he goes to college. 

As far as I can discover, no pro- 
fessor in the University pays any 
attention to any indivi ves 


f the strengths 
i of the student. As a result, 
education is a survival of the fit- 
test. Americans are looked upon 
with suspicion because they take 
an interest in individuals, but the 
students like it so much that the 

lar faculty may have to emu- 
late the practice to save their 
classes—which would be an excel- 


lent thing for the country. 

The experience of teaching Eng- 
lish as a foreign language is most 
intriguing and ienging, and not 
so difficult if one knows even a 
little about Greek. 

THOMAS MARSHALL 
Western Maryland 


In Error? 
Where did Bob Stockwell 
(“Teaching English as a Second 
May, 1954, CEA Critic, 


Language, 
1) get the idea that El Inglés 
is not “from the ACLS”? 
We produced it; we get royalties 
from Holt on it. 
MORTIMER GRAVES 
American Council of 


I am six hours a week 
—a course in British and a course 
in contempo: American litera- 
ture. My students are probably 
the best prepared in English of 
any in Japan, so I lecture a 
straight literary history and criti- 
cism course. Due to 
problems, we can go only at about 
one-quarter the rate we would use 
at home, but the critical maturi 
of the students is up to our stan 


ards. 

We find livi in K t- 
ful. People still 
age and go about in high 
wooden I have taken to the 
kimona and the , boiling-hot 
Japanese bath, but I haven’t 
to go out in the street in my ki- 
mona. 

_ There can’t be many countries 
in which more student hours are 
spent in the study of English than 
oe . There is an active 

1 
ua’ ve 
ood problems to our own grad- 
ua 


The most immediate need out 
here is for library and laboratory 
material. The students seem to 
have enough to eat and wear, al- 
though they live at a very low eco- 
nomic level. But textbooks and 
library books they cannot afford. 
Even professors can’t. The aver- 
age professor earns about $70 a 
month, while the cost of living is 
as high here as it is at. home. 

The CEA Critic gets to me even- 
tually and I certainly enjoy it. 
The CEA has an important task to 
do in its efforts to revitalize and 
ents. We 


d, 
sociologists and psychologists have 
moved into our own communities 
in business and in ahead of 


English 
JAMES P. McCORMICK 
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h a great man 
the States have taught stu- 
dents whose mother-tongue is not 
English, most of the has 
been catch-as-catch-can. With the 
id language, that find. of 
a wor 
is no longer te. 
Until recently, most the at- 


haps is too sw 
ion of the differences; 


to 
work appropriate to their abilities 


Your students will enjoy learn- 

ing poetry from 

THE CASE FOR POETRY: 
A NEW ANTHOLOGY 


by Gwynn, Condee & Lewis 


About !-3 of the poems are 
accompanied by “cases” (state- 
ments about the poem of conflict- 
ing or complementary points of 
view) and-or critiques (state- 

from professional 


ferences are so considerable that | i 


THE CASE FOR 
POETRY more widely available we 
are publishing it at the low price 
of $2.95. 

448 Pages 5-% x 8 Published July 1954 


and training, and to make to the 
United States the contribution they 
== of if no language bar- 
Mr. Stockwell 

mentioned num- 
ber of available texts, p = 
well equipped lingui 
may be amplified by others which 
have been approved by 
The basic book on i 
tainly Charles C. Fries’ “T; 
and a F 


this 

y of Eng- 
grammar an 

at the ory Michigan, 

which 1941 teach- 

ing each 


t the University of Chile 
of my classes, com- 
fascinated 


dents. He id, of course, know 
fairly well the native tongue 
the students he is i 

use 


American Eng 
than most ican teachers of 
English, and be thoroughly famil- 
iar with the civilization of the 
United States, as few of us are. 
Indeed, 


Teachers of teachers lish 
should realize that in the phe or 
century 


nglish CEA 

‘ormed new developments 
this field. 


LEO L. ROCKWELL 


Colgate University 


OUR NEW RESPONSIBILITY 7a 

P. Stockwell's discussion 

> teaching of English as a sec- ee 
Osaka of Foreign ond language (CEA Critic, May 
\- 1964) call new and 
lish teachers in this country. 
y 
i- 
e 
w tention to teaching English 
as a secon was given as 

India, and Harold Palmer, in nt 

f Japan, made great contributions to o 
n method in this field. And most of ae 
it is because they are so through who learned’ as the 
the necessity of making the stu 

a dent entirely self-sufficient when British English. learned Recently, Fries, with the assiat- bs 
et ance of Professor Pauline Rojas of Pie 
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Penn. CEA Spring Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania CEA was held at Penn- 
sylvania State University April 
24, 1954. Sixty-five registrants, 
representing twenty-seven institu- 
tions, plus several guests, were in 
attendance. 

At the morning session, chaired 
by Brice Harris, Penn. State, Vice 
President of Penn. CEA, the 
meeting was welcomed by Adrian 
O. Morse, Provost of the Univer- 
sity. Glenn J. Christensen, Le- 
high, speaking on “The Heirs of 
Prometheus and the Priests of 
Apollo,” stressed the fact that Eng- 
lish departments are now pri- 
marily service departments teach- 
ing chiefly non-English majors and 
that consequently they must make 
a realistic effort to present the 
culture of the humanities to stu- 
dents whose major interest lies 
elsewhere. 

George D. Lobingier, Manager, 
Educational Department, West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation, 
spoke on “Placing English Majors 
in Business” and described the ex- 
perience of his company in em- 
ploying liberal arts graduates in 
positions hitherto filled by engi- 
neers and graduates in physical 
sciences. 

At the luncheon meeting William 
L. Werner, Penn State, National 
President of CEA, brought greet- 
ings from the national organiza- 
tion and a resolution, 
subsequently adopted at the busi- 
ness session, deploring the condi- 
tion of the public libraries in this 
state and calling the attention of 
the responsible authorities to their 
neglect. Ernest Earnest, Temple, 
President of Penn. CEA, present- 
ed briefly some problems of our 
discipline which the Association 
might well consider in future meet- 
ings. Bruce Dearing, Swarthmore, 
described The 1954 CEA Institute 
at Michigan State College to be 
held on June 24-25. 

Albert Buffington and Walter E. 
Boxer Penn State, entertained 
wi some Pennsylvania Dutch 
songs. The a speaker, Al- 
bert C. Baugh, University of Penn- 

lvania, spoke on the effect of 

and modern 
reading habits on the study of lit- 
erature. He deplored the — 
of literature as a discipline in the 

two years of college and u 

that literature be stressed as en- 
Teachers must demon- 
books are fun and that 
literature is the best means b 
which to learn how to live wit 


n 
At the brief business session an 
invitation to hold next year’s meet- 
ing at Swarthmore College was ac- 
cepted. The cers were 
elected: President, Brice Harris 
(Penn. State Vice 
President, Dean B. Armold (Penn. 
Military College) ; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Calvin D. Yost, Jr. (Ursinus 
College). 
CALVIN D. YOST, JR. 
Ursinus College 


New Dictionary Guide 

Quantity shipments’ without 
charge for classroom use of a new 
“Guide to Dictionary Study for 
Use with Webster's New World 
Dictionary” are available to teach- 
ers. The “Guide” is designed so 
that, by doing simple exercises in 
the use of the book, the student 
will learn how, to get the most 
from his dictionary. Address re- 

ests to The World Publishing 


Texas CEA Spring Meeting 


Prof. J. D. Thomas of Rice In- 
stitute moderated a panel on “The 
Relation of the N of Business 
and the Study of English and the 
Humanities” at the first annual 
program of the Texas CEA, held 
in conjunction with the Texas Eng- 


at Houston, Mar 
Mr. W. J. Hansberry of Pru- 


dential Insurance Company said 
that he looked with favor on the 
major. “In fact,” he 
said, “I don’t know any other col- 
lege major I would rather have.” 
Mr. Warren Leslie of Neiman-Mar- 
cus, of Dallas, said that those most 
likely to succeed in his business 
were the ones with a background 
in the humanities, not the business 


n the other hand, Mr. L. J. 
Whetsell of the Texas Company 
said bluntly that his company 
wants technical men. It would 
prefer to hire engineers with good 
ae spe in several English courses, 
ut more often it hires them just 
on the basis of their engineering 
record. He admitted, however, 
that his company’s executives are 
drawn from the technically trained 
raduates who have branched out 
into English and the humanities. 
Two teachers on the panel, Au- 
trey Nell Wiley of the Texas State 
College for omen and Joseph 
Jones of the University of Texas, 
discussed the need for changed at- 
titudes on the campus itself. 
Teachers must take more active 
ad in curriculum improvement. 
the teacher in secondary 
school work have adequate prepa- 
ration? When liberal education is 
favored by much of the college’s 
public, who is to break the news 
to college deans and others con- 
cerned? 
Officers for 1954-55 are: L. N. 
Wright, Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College, Chairman; and 
Mary T. Osborne, San Antonio 
Junior College, Sect.-Treas. 
MIMA ANN WILLIAMS 
Christian College 


Indiana CEA 

The Indiana College English As- 
sociation held its annual meeting 
at Tri-State College, Angola, Ma 
14-15. The program was as fol- 
lows: 

May 14, Afternoon Session, 
“Love in Ezra Pound’s Homage to 
Sextus Propertious”—Paul Carroll, 
University of Notre Dame. “Eu- 
gene O’Neill and Aristotle”—Eli- 
jah L. Jacobs, Franklin College. 
‘Henry James and the Psychology 
of Terror”—Donald B. Baker, Wa- 
bash College. “Notes on the Con- 
fusion of Form in Modern Litera- 
ture”—Lewis Freed, Purdue Uni- 


Dinner, “Naturalism in 
Fiction: Yesterday and Today”— 
Malcolm Cowley. 

May 15, Morning Session, Dis- 
cussion Groups: Approaches to the 
Teaching of Modern Literature. 
1. Modern Poetry—Leader, Lucille 
Clifton, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege. 2. Modern Drama—Leader, 
M. W. Tillson, Purdue University. 
8. Modern Fiction—Leader, Ed- 
ward Galligan, Pauw Univer- 


i i 
ual Business 
officers elected were Cary B. 
ham, Butler University, 
dent; Elijah L. Jacobs, Franklin 
College, Vice President; Sara King 
Harvey, State Teachers College, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

HARVEY 


New 
Gra- 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
FOR N. C., Va., W. Va. CEA 


North Carolina State College, 
October 16, 1954 
Theme: Training in English as 
a Foundation for Successful and 


Efficient Service in Business and 
Industry. 


Morning Session (10:30-12:30) : 
1. The Intent of the Program—- 
Chairman. 2. The Training of an 
Industrial Leader: The Necessary 
Background in Language and Lit- 
erature. 3. The Training of the 


Leader in Engineering: The Nec- 


essary Background in Language 
and Titeratuce 4. What the Per- 
sonnel Manager Actually Looks 
For. 5. Open Discussion. 

Luncheon Session (12:30-2:00): 
The Journalist and the Humanities. 

Business Session (2:00-2:30). 

Afternoon Session (2:30-4:30) : 
1. Finding Out What Leaders in 
Business Think About the Humani- 
ties. 2. The National CEA and 
the Liaison Between the Humani- 
ties and Industry. 3. Language 
for Leadership: A _ Self-Evalua- 
tion. 4. Literature for der- 
ship: A Self-Evaluation. 5. Dis- 
cussion. 


English and Your Career 
Brooklyn College students will 
get the story of the CEA Insti- 
tutes through a booklet issued by 
the English Department, “Englis 
and Your Career.” Mainly in the 
words of Institute speakers, Part I 
of the booklet points out values in 
English and the Liberal Arts for 
all students. Part II gives the 
English major a realistic apprais- 
al of ‘career opportunities’ open 
to him. “English and Your Ca- 
reer” will be distributed as a su 


Irving L. Churchill, Coe College, 
is academic chairman of the CEA- 
sponsored committee on Industry- 
Liberal Arts Exchange for Iowa. 
He was a panelist at the 1953 CEA 
Institute at Corning, and will mod- 
erate a panel on English and ex- 
ecutive service at the Iowa Col- 
lege Conference on English, Luther 
College, Decorah. 


FROM RULES 
TO WRITING 
Watts 


A PREFACE 
TO LITERATURE 
Wagenknecht 


THE MAIN LINES 
OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 
Short and Scott 


HENRY HOLT 
and COMPANY 


mpany, 2231 West 110th St., 
Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


SARA KING 
Indiana State Teachers College 


plement to the November CRITIC. 


NE CEA Fall Meeting 
Place: Babson Institute, Welle 
ley. Date: Oct. 80. Progras 
Chairmen: Harry T. Moore, (Ba 
son Institute), Walter Simmon 
(University of Rhode Island). 
_Prof. Arthur Williams, Univer. 
sity of Massachusetts, has been a 
pointed Regional-National Co-ordi- 
nator for the CEA. He will head 
up. the co-operation between CEA 
the nations! in 
The enclosed Sixth CEA Insti- 
tute program should be a useful 
compilation of information about 
CEA and the CEA Institute, ag 
well as a manual for discussion of 
the liberal arts in a icize 
civilization. 


“Excellent for student 
needs... 


Cloth $5. With 26-Tab Thumb Index $6 


a THE MIRACLE OF LANGUAGE 


by Chariton Laird, Professor of English, 
University of Nevada, and author of 
Laird’s Promptory. ‘‘ as well 
as learned. I shall recommend it with 
confidence to my students, as a most 
. Cabell Greet, Dept. of English, Bar- 
nard College, Columbia University. $4.00 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING CO. 


THE 
ENGLISH 
HERITAGE 


WEATHERLY - MOFFETT 
PROUTY - NOYES 


Important readings ar- 
ranged chronologically. 


VOLUME | 
Beowulf through Burke 


VOLUME Il 
Burns through Day Lewis 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 


| 

| 

y WOR 

know of none better. 
—PROFESSOR FRANK DAVIDSON, 
ee See Dept. of English, Indiana University | 
sites More entries, carefully chosen (142,000) 
ee - + + More pages (1,760) . . . more 
examples of usage . . . more pictures 
(over 3,100 terms illustrated). 

New 
Sees Hole | WRITE NOW 
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